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Introduction 

Teachers everywhere are being held accountable for their profes- 
sional actions through the test-driven curricula sweeping the nation. 
While teachers are often stripped of their professional voice and given 
littlefreedomtomakepedagogical decisions, professional accountability 
demandsthattheybeguidedtodeveloptheircritical think! ngsothey may 
reflect on their practice and make decisions based on sound reasoning. 

While required to use specific mandated materials and to prepare 
theirstudentsfor standardized achievement tests, they arealso asked to 
rethink their practices and to keep up with the latest knowledge of how 
children learn. New knowledge of learning and cognition call for higher 
academic standards, and important discoveries about learning as a 
socioconstructive process place new demands on all educators as they 
reconceptualize teaching as a profession (Lieberman & Miller, 2000). 
Part of this reconceptualization includes the development of goals and 
standards developed by teacher educators and policy makers. The 
National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE, 
2002) makes it clear that promotion of reflective practice is an important 
component of teacher education programs. 


Alcione N. Ostorga is an Assistant Professor in the Department of 
Curriculum and I nstruction oftheCol I egeof Education attheUniversity 
ofTexas Pan American, Edinburg, Texas. 
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These standards, then, give teacher educators a guide as they work 
with future teachers. However, developing a reflective teacher is not an 
easy task. Teacher educators often try to promote reflectivity through 
assignments specially designed for this purpose such as reflective jour- 
nals and autobiographical narratives. Although these types of assign- 
ments may promote ref I ect i vi ty du ri ng the pre-servi ce phase, educators 
often find that many student teachers struggle to engage in reflection 
(Calderhead, 1987; Galvez-Martin, 1997). Based on empirical studies, 
LaBoskey (1995, p. 30) explains that difficulties may arise because the 
process requires both a cognitive ability and conducive beliefs, values, 
attitudes and emotions, which novices may lack. Thus many of the 
student teachers' writings about their experiences are superficial in 
nature and can only be categorized as non-reflective. 

Althoughtheabilitytoreflect islinkedtological reasoning, epistemo- 
logical wor I d vi ews ( S ch ra w & 0 1 afson , 2002 ) h a ve a I so been linkedtothe 
capacity to engage in reflective thought. Epistemological world views 
refer toan individual'ssystemofvaluesand beliefsaboutthenatureand 
acquisition of knowledge. I n the teacher, this system of beliefs, often 
called epistemic stances, defines the attitudes towards teaching. The 
connection between reflective thinking and epistemology dates back to 
Dewey (1933). An analysis of Dewey's paradigm of reflective thought 
reveals that three attitudes are required in the process of reflective 
thinking: open-mindedness, responsibility, and wholeheartedness. 

Of the three attitudes, open-mindedness is the most significant in 
examining the relationship between reflectivity and epistemology. It 
refers to the ability to remain open to multiple, alternative possibilities. 
This means that the open-minded teacher continuously questions rou- 
tines and practices, their validity and their efficacy. I n other words, in 
order to begin reflection, the individual must have certain values and 
beliefs about learning that will lead to reflection. Hence, the reflective 
teacher does not believein one singletruth, or in oneright way toteach. 
Therefore, some specific beliefs about learning, or epistemic stances, 
promote reflective thought, while others may hinder it. To better 
understand the development of reflectivity it is necessary to examine 
epistemic stances of pre-service teachers. 

Theoretical Background 

To examine the relationship between epistemic stances and reflec- 
tivethinking, I madeuseofasetoftheoriesandinstrumentsthatallowed 
for the analysis of these constructs. The partici pants' epistemic stances 
were examined through the use of instruments developed by Baxter- 
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Magolda (1992) while the qualitative aspects of reflective thinking were 
examined through the use of a theoretical framework developed by 
Mezirow (1991), an adult learning theorist. 

E pi stemi c Sta nces 

Baxter-Magolda's (1992) work suggests an intimate connection be- 
tween epistemicstances, which shecal Is waysof know! ng, and reflection. 
Her longitudinal study of col lege students over a five-year period shows 
the developmental nature of these processes si nee the qual ity of reflec- 
tion changes as the student maturesand new epistemicstances emerge. 
H er grounded theory served as the framework for categori cal I y exami n- 
ingtheepistemologyofthepartici pantswithinthestudy presented here. 
Two instruments developed in her study were the Measurement of 
Epistemological Reflection (MER)questionnaireand the interview proto- 
col . These i nstruments exami ne col lege students' ways of knowi ng and 
patterns of reasoning by asking about their process in choosing a 
particular career, their views about the nature of knowledge, their 
individual stylesoflearningand preferred modes of instruction, howthey 
relate to peers and instructors in their learning process and how they 
evaluate knowledge. 

Baxter-Magolda (1992) categorizes the development of epistemic 
stances into four stages, which she calls ways of knowing: absolute 
knowing, transitional knowing, independent knowing and contextual 
knowi ng(SeeTablel). These range from the most simple, dual istic view 
of know! edge to the most complex view of the world where knowledge is 
context based. The person who is an absolute knower, the first category 
in the taxonomy, seeks to learn by receiving knowledge of what is right 
from authorities (teachers or experts). At the other end of the spectrum 
lies the contextual knower, a highly analytical person who judges all 
i nformation on the basisof evidence within context. According to Baxter- 
Magolda (2001), not all individuals reach this level within the college 
years, and some may never reach i t at al I . Withi n thesetwo extremes are 
the ways of knowing called transitional and independent knowing 
representing an evolution in epistemicstances, each progressing from a 
simplistic way of seeing knowledge as dual istic to one that is analytical 
and evaluative, based on criteria that are context relevant. Contextual 
knowers are highly critical in the pursuit of understanding and examine 
not only thedata but alsotheir own and others' perceptions and values. 

Thefi rst three ways of knowi ng arefurther subdi vided i nto patterns 
of reason i ng based on how the I earner i nteracts with others. The patter ns 
on the left of the chart represent an isolationist approach (mastery, 
impersonal and individual) and the ones on the right side of the chart 
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Table 1. W ays of Knowing and Patterns of reasoning (Baxter-Magolda, 1992). 


Ways of Knowing 

Patterns of Reasoning 

Absolute Knowina 
Knowledge is either correct or 
incorrect. 

Correct knowledge obtained 
from authority. 

Masterv 

Peers debate and 
quiz each other 
for mastery. 

Receivina 
Peers talk to create 
a relaxed 
atmosphere. 

Transitional Knowina 
Some knowledge is correct; other 
types of knowledge can never be 
discovered. Learner should 
understand rather than memorize 
facts. N ot all knowledge comes 
from authority. 

Imoersonal 
Learner exchanges 
views with peers 
and express their 
opinions. 

Interoersonal 
Learners collect 
ideas from others 
who provide 
exposure to new 
ideas. 

Indeoendent Knowina 
Most knowledge is uncertain so 
learner thinks independently. 
Values knowledge that does not 
come from authority. 

Individual 
Learners focus 
primarily in thinking 
independently; 
exchange with others 
is of secondary 
importance, though 
appreciated. 

Interindividual 
Learners place 
equal value on 
hearing others' 
perspectives and 
thinking for 
themselves. 

Contextual Knowina 

Peers enhance learning via quality contributions. 
Learners exchange and compare perspectives, 
then integrate and apply knowledge. 


represent an interactive approach (receiving, interpersonal and 
i nteri ndi vidual ). As the knower progresses from absol ute to contextual 
knowing there is a movement towards achieving more balance between 
isolation and interaction. At the last level in the taxonomy, individuals 
can chose between either pattern as they analyze and evaluate knowl- 
edge. Table 1 describes the characteristics inherent in each way of 
knowing and pattern of reasoning. 

The implication in Baxter-Magolda's study is that ways of know! ng 
may impact the ability to reflect. The assumption is that more sophisti- 
cated types of reflection can be exhibited by individuals in contextual 
knowing because the knower views the world with an open mind and an 
attitude that truth is context bound. There are multiple solutions to 
problems therefore deep analysisand reflectivethought arethewaysto 
find the possi blesolutions. Conversely, ontheother endofthespectrum, 
the absolute knower is less likely to reflect deeply because the act of 
thinking is a process of finding and accepting the right course of action 
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accordi ng to some authority. This way of thi nki ng does not al I ow for any 
deep analysis or examination of multiple perspectives 

Taxon omy of RefI ectiveThought 

To examine reflective thinking, researchers and theorists have 
developed taxonomies to explain qualitative aspects of reflection and 
have identified critical reflection as the deepest level of reflectivity. For 
teachers, critical reflection is the type of reflective thought most closely 
associated with Dewey's definition, explained earlier, and involves 
reflections on the teaching practices as they relate to moral and ethical 
issues in society. Although difficult to measure, these typologies help to 
identify specific characteristics that determine the level, or quality of 
reflectivity. This article focuses on the use of a taxonomy developed by 
Mezirow (1991) as part of his transformational learning theory. 

The taxonomy developed by M ezi row (1991) categorizes thi nki ng i nto 
levels, which explainthedifferentqualitativeaspectsoftheprocessThis 
frameworkforcodingreflection includesthreelevelsof depth ofthought: 
non-reflectiveaction, rd^lectiveaction and premisereflection, which isthe 
equivalent of critical reflection as defined by other theorists in reflective 
practice (SeeTable 2). 

The first two categories of thought are further subdivided. N on- 
reflective actions can be: habitual action, thoughtful action, or introspec- 
tion. These constitute very superficial levels of non-reflective thought 
such as routi neactionsthat are performed automatical ly, thoughts about 


Table 2. Taxonomy of Reflective Thought According to Mezirow (1991). 


Non Reflective Action 

H abitual Action. Learned actio n, perfb rmed auto matically w ith 
little consciousthought. 

Thoughtful Action. U ses prio r know ledge w ithout appraising it. 

Introspection. Awarenessofthefeelings associated with learned 
actions. 

Reflective Action 

Content Reflection. Reflection on perceptions, thoughts, 
feelings or actions. (What) 

Process reflection. Reflection on the processes of perceiving, 
thinking, feeling or acting. (How) 

Content & Process Reflection. C ombination ofboth contentand 
process reflections. 

Premise Reflection. Awareness of reasons behind one's perceptions, thouahts, feelinasand 
actions. (W hy) 
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which mandated methods or instructional techniques to use, or intro- 
spective feelings about teaching actions. It does not include the careful 
consideration of reasons for acting in specific ways. The next category, 
reflective action is divided into three subcategories: content reflection, 
process reflection, and content and process rd^lection ( a combination of 
content and process reflection). 

The final category, premise rd^lection, is what others call critical 
reflection. It represents the highest level of reflective thought involving 
an analysis of the premises and assumptions inherent in the personal 
perspectives of the one who reflects. I n other words, critical reflection 
i ncl udes, not on I y questi oni ng how to teach, but al so why specifi c ways of 
thi nki ngand question! ngare part of thereflectiveprocessand not others. 
Transformational learning theory (Mezi row, 1991), has contributed to 
the current understanding of reflective thought, in particular critical 
reflection. It refers toa learning process that resultsinthetransforma- 
t ion of beliefs, attitudes, assumptions, andtheperceptual andconceptual 
codesthatformand limittheway wethink and learn. Critical reflection 
is a crucial aspect of reflective practice because teaching is a complex 
activity; and solutions to teaching problems a re often not found because 
practitioners fail to examine their own perceptions, or premises. Al- 
though Mezirow views critical reflection, as a way to transform the 
individual's way of knowing, this study examines howcertain epistemic 
stances, and in turn certain ways of knowing, may prevent pre-service 
teachers from reaching this desired level of reflection. 

Methods 

This multiple case study involved the collection of data from four 
student teachers in their last semester of an undergraduate teacher 
preparation program for elementary grades. However, to illustrate the 
i ntri cades of reflective thought development, this article focuses on two 
participants who exhibited ways of knowing that are adjacent in the 
Baxter-Magolda'sframework (1992) and represent a natural progression 
through maturation. 

Noneofthefour participants exhibited epistemic stances that lay at 
either end of the spectrum presented by Baxter-Magolda (1992). This 
means that no one viewed knowledge as bei ng either right or wrong as 
in absolute knowing. Nor were there any participants who exhibited the 
complexlevel of contextual knowing. The twocases presented herewere 
chosen to illustrate the development of reflective thought through 
epistemic stances. One case represents the highest level of complexity 
exhibited in the study in terms of epistemic stance and reflectivity. The 
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other serves as a comparison and illustrates the process of development 
of ways of knowing and its impact on the level of reflectivity. 

The participants were adult learners between the ages of 28 and 35 
whowerei nstructional paraprofessionals. U si ng paraprofessionals hel ped 
to clarify some of the current assumptions about reflectivity. Some 
researchers have associated deeper levels of reflective thinking with 
exper i en ce i n t h e cl assr oom (Gal vez-M a rt I n , 1997; G a I vez- M a rt I n , Bow- 
man,^ Morrison, 1998), which they cal I knowledgeofteaching. Thus, the 
assumption isthat pre-serviceteachersarenot highly reflective because 
they lack knowledgeofteaching. Si ncethepartici pantsinthisstudywere 
practitioners intheclassroom, they possessed practical knowledgeofthe 
problems and issues in the classroom, which is not typical of the 
traditional pre-service teacher. 

The participants in this small teacher education program were 
chosen because they were the only students whofulfi I led the criteria for 
selection, which meant they were enrolled in the first of two student 
teach! ng semesters and were currently work! ng i n the classroom assist- 
ingteachers.Thisarticlefocusesontwoquestionsexaminedbythestudy: 

1. What levels of reflection do preservice teachers who are 
instructional paraprofessionals exhibit in reflectivejournals? 

2. Howdotheepistemological beliefs of preservice teachers who 
are instructional paraprofessionals relate to their level and 
quality of reflection as exhibited in reflectivejournals? 

Thefull research included the use of a variety of methods to collect 
data and utilized triangulation in the analysis to maximize construct 
validity. This article focuses on three sources of data, an interview 
protocol and the M E R questionnaire, both developed by Baxter-Magolda 
(1992), and a set of 15 weekly reflectivejournals, which were part of the 
normal course work associated with student teaching. 

Since the study was founded on the assumption that knowledge is 
socially constructed, it examined the participants within their sociocul- 
tural and educational contexts.Theinterview protocol and MER question- 
naire were analyzed for ways of knowing and patterns of reasoning 
accord! ngtospecifi cations developed by theauthor of the instruments (for 
a full explanation of the instruments and analysis see Baxter-Magolda, 
1992).Thereflectivejournalswerecodedforevidenceofreflectivethinking 
according to the taxonomy developed by Mezirow (1991). 

At the begi nni ng of thesemester students were given instructions to 
write weekly reflectivejournals for a total of 15 weeks. I n each journal, 
they were asked to focus on one lesson they taught, or observed bei ng 
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taught. They were alsoaskedtoanalyzethe most important aspectsofthe 
lesson, evaluate it and discuss possible alternatives. Each lesson pre- 
sented in the journals was coded according to Mezi row's taxonomy of 
reflectivity (1991). Feedback on these assignments was I i mited to peda- 
gogical aspects of the experience and not on levels of reflectivity. 

As a participant observer, I was the university supervisor for the 
participants. Thus, I was abletounderstand aspects of the setting that 
may have influenced their responses from an inside perspective (Yin, 
1994, p. 88). The effects of power relations between student and teacher 
were minimized by the humanistic dialogical nature of the educational 
methods used in the setting (Flecha, 2000). Furthermore, steps were 
taken to minimize the effect of power relations by collecting data from 
naturally occurring events, and withholding analysis of data until after 
the term's coursework was completed and evaluated. 

Asa qualitative study, the analysis included rich, detaileddescrip- 
tionsoftheresponsesofthepartici pantswithinthenatural context of the 
setting and used thetriangulation of data from multiplesources to fully 
explain conclusions(Merriam, 1998). I n particular, allowingthepartici- 
pants to review the data was a significant way to insure that the 
interpretation was grounded in the context and persons whose develop- 
ment was bei ng assessed (Baxter-M agolda, 1992). Thecompletion of the 
M E R questionnai re and the i nterview protocol were spaced three weeks 
apart, then they were coded accordi ng to ways of knowi ng and patterns 
of reasoning discussed above. 

Although beyond the scope ofthisarticle, it is important to notethat 
the findings were examined against the data from additional sources 
which included personal narratives and audio taped classroom discus- 
sions. This multi -layered process provided a rich and detailed view of the 
reflective thinking process in relation to the participants' epistemic 
stances and development. Sociocultural factorsthat impact thedevelop- 
ment of reflective thinking became evident and a more complete concep- 
tual model of the process emerged from the inquiry. 

Results and Discussion 


The Case of Elena 

Elena is a 23-year-old woman born in New York of Puerto Rican 
parents. She spent part of her childhood in Puerto Rico and went backto 
New York when she was 10 years old. She had been a teacher's assistant 
ina kindergarten classroom within a Christian parochial school for one 
year, at the ti me of the study. 

Based on the analysis of interview protocol and the MER question- 
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naire, Elena'sresponsesshowedthat sheusesthetransitional approach 
to knowi ngfavori ng the i nter personal pattern of reason! ng. As a learner, 
shefocuseson understanding new knowledge rather than memorizing it 
as expressed in this excerpt from the interview: 

Thekey todd ng wel I i n cd I egecou rses i stodoresearch on the wor k taught 
and goaround asking teachers to give you their opinion sothat you can 
investigate and beon top of the cl ass. You also need to see and read the 
news to know what is going on around you that deals with school. 

Asa transitional knower, she views know! edge as both certain and 
uncertain. Thus, some knowledge is based on facts; being either right 
or wrong, while others may have a more ambiguous nature. Uncertain 
knowledge is difficult to discern and must be judged by the individual 
since it is not necessarily the possession of an authority. The learner 
must exercise judgment to make decisions about what is right or wrong 
according to their own opinion. People who use the interpersonal 
pattern of reasoning are inclined to focus on the uncertain areas of 
know! edge. They concentrateon understanding know! edge by engaging 
in lively discussions with peers who in sharing experiences may clarify 
i mportant i ssues. Thisiswhythey favor i nstructors who use cl assroom 
discussions as a method of instruction and who focus thei r discussions 
on practical application of concepts. As a learner, Elena focused on 
understanding new knowledge that is practical. This was evident in 
many instances. Here is an example taken from her response to the 
MER questionnaire where she expressed her liking for the methods 
course taught through a series of modules: 

By doing the modules you can implement what you learn into what you 
aredoingat work. I I ike the fact that you iearn from them becausethey 
are based on experiences and things that we see in schoois and they 
enable us to be prepared. 

In another statement made during the interview, Elena focused on 
understanding new knowledge rather than memorizing it. 

Elena demonstrated the interpersonal pattern in transitional know- 
ing which led her to seek understanding by collecting ideas from others 
as evidenced in this response to the interview: 

The method of instruction that has been most beneficial to me is when 
the professor explains in full detail and instructs the cl ass with knowl- 
edge of how to teach it. What made it beneficial is that not only am I 
learning from my professor but I 'm also learning from my classmates. 

For example, in an Anthropology class, we were talking about cultures 
and we wereableto share the customs of our culture. 
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Although she val ued the i nteraction with peers, the knowledge came 
from the professor and interaction with peers hel ped tod arify the lesson. 

Elena submitted ISjournals. Her journalsshow evidence of content 
reflection 10 times, making this the level most frequently used. The 
highest level of reflective thinking was the combination of content- 
process reflection but it was reached only on two occasions. Therefore 
thisparticipant'slevelsof reflecti vethinking most often remained in the 
lower range, but not so low to be considered non-reflective. Elena's 
reflective thinking was focused on the content of her experience, which 
were the actions taken by her or her supervising teacher to promote 
learning in the students. These included teaching specific ski I Is, such as 
choosing the correct punctuation in declarative or interrogative sen- 
tences (journal 3), measuringitemswith a ruler (journal 6), matchingtwo 
words accordingtoinitial sound (journal 7), following written directions 
(journal 8), writi ng words i n thecorrect order to form a sentence (journal 
10), tel ling time (journal 13), and recognizing differences between short 
and long vowels (journal 14). One way to foster understanding was to 
make learning fun and meaningful by connecting it to their own 
experiences as expressed in journal 9: 'The students were very excited 
and they wanted to learn more. I was able to integrate reading with 
science. I allowedthemtosharetheir experiences, if any, with thunder- 
storms, volcanoes, earthquakes and tornados." 

1 1 should denoted that although E lena never reached thehighest level 
of reflectivethinking, that of premise reflection, but on one occasion, she 
engaged in thecombi nation of content and process reflection which can be 
considered high. This is evident i n journal 11 where E lena fi rst discusses 
the content of theactivity and what actions led togreater understanding. 
L i ke her other journal entries, shefocused on teachi ng a ski 1 1 (i n this case 
phonemic awareness.) She brokethe activity down into simple steps, and 
provided support asneeded.Thiswasthecontentof her reflecti vethought. 
The process was articulated in the end of the journal: 

We were observi ng how they (the students) answered these exercises. 
Most of them were taking their time in answering the questions, while 
others werejust choosi ng thefi rst answer without readi ngthequestions 
or the sentences. B y observi ng them doi ng thi s exerd se, we were abl e to 
see who was following instructions and who was not. One way that I 
hel ped thestudents was by si tti ng down with them and readi ng them the 
sentence without tel I i ng them the answer. 

When Elena analyzed her observations of student performance, she 
was able to make insightful conclusions about the success of the lesson. 
H er focus on how she observed t he ch i I dren at work i s a process ref I ect i on 
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because she was reflecting on her process of observation and how it 
i mpacted her understand! ngof thechi Idren's learni ng process. 1 1 was an 
important way to evaluate learning in individual children. 

In sum, the epistemology of this participant interacted with her 
reflectivethinking process in that patterns of reasoning led her tothink 
about her practice i n specific waysthat werecongruent with her knowi ng 
and reasoningpattern.Thiswayofknowingledherto remain in thelower 
range of reflective levels as evidenced by the coding of the data. 

TheCaseof Shakira 

Shaki ra, an Afri can American woman who had been an i nstructional 
paraprofessional in an inner city public school for 3 years favored the 
independent knowing approach with the interindividual pattern of rea- 
son! ng. This pattern isa natural progression from the pattern of knowing 
used by Elena, the transitional knower with interpersonal pattern of 
reasoning. Shakira's way of knowing is a more complex type in the 
continuumsinceitbeginsto view know! edge as more re! ativeand context 
based than the previous categories. For this type of knower, most 
knowledge is uncertain; therefore, authorities are not necessarily reli- 
able sources of information. Instead, Independent Knowers are more 
autonomous i n thei r search for know! edge as articul ated i n thefollowi ng 
responses from the M E R questionnaire: 

I focus better on ideas and concepts becausethey show you howtouseyour 
own theories out of concepts learned ....In these types of classes the 
instructor gives you a chance toexperiment with what works and what 
doesn't work. And you get a chanceto learn from your own mistakes . . . 
when you know someth! ngbecauseofexperiences you havegonethrough, 
you learn howtoorganizeyourthoughtsbyusingconcepts that you have 
learned to support the theories you have created. 

Thus as a learner, Shakira relies less on authorities for her source 
of knowledge and is more inclined to develop her own perspectives. 
Consequently, as an Independent Knower she prefers teachers who 
provide the context for her own exploration of knowledge and promote 
the expression of personal pointsof view. Toher, evaluation of learning 
should bea mutual process i nvol vi ng both thei nstructor and thestudent. 
Independent knowers who use the interindividual pattern of reasoning 
value peers as sources of information as much as they value their own 
discoveries and constructions of knowledge. Although Shakira demon- 
strates a certain amount of i ndependence and self-re! i ance i n construct- 
i ng her own meani ng, shealsoval ues learni ngfrom her peers. Duri ngthe 
interview, she described a favorable collaborative learning activity: 
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Everybody had his or her part todo. I n getting a project donetogether, 
one person might do the writing, another person might doquestioning, 
another might dothe research; and then you have the teacher. Sol like 
that best because everyone's doing something and it's not all on one 
person. We weredoi ng someth! ng where weal I sat around and weal I had 
our parts to do and when we finished, it came out all right. 

This patter n of reason i ng was a I so evi dent i n her j ou r na I s where she 
focused on her role as a teacher who promotes sharing of ideas and 
experiences. Shedescribed activitieswhereknowledgewas derived from 
group interaction in journal entry 11: 

The students created a map (of the school ) and drew a I i ne to show how 
they would travel around when they aregoing from oneplacetothenext. 
They also had to include the travels they do with the class. This was 
interesting because Mr. Maxwell had me take the students . . . around 
theschool totestthesuggested routes they created and seeif they were 
theeasiest. Onestudent found out her way was thelongest and takestoo 
much time. Soweused the maptofigureout thequickest way toget from 
pi ace to place. 

In this activity, students attempted to create the shortest route 
between two points in theschool. Then they tested their hypothesisand 
discussed among themselves. The knowledge was constructed from the 
experience and the collaborative work. 

The analysis of Shakira's journals revealed thinking in both non- 
reflectiveand refi ective actions. Non-reflective action occurred only four 
times while reflective action was demonstrated on 15 occasions. 

Asan I ndependentK nower, Shakira looks at knowledge as being both 
certain and uncertain. I n her 15 journals she focused on both types of 
knowledge. She concentrated on I earning activities where knowledge is 
certain such as completing sentences with thecorrect verb tense (journal 
2), lookingfordefinitionsofwordsinthedictionary (journal 4), identifying 
theplacementofpositiveandnegativenumbersin a number line (journal 
5), and matchi ng words totheir meaning (journal 6). On other occasions, 
she focused on activities where knowledge was not certain such as 
creatingawebofwaystostayhealthy (journal 3), learning about careers 
from a presentation made by parents, and designing hats (journal 12). 

She also reached the highest level, that of premise reflection on one 
occasion. I njournal 13 sheshowedthisvery sophisticated critical level of 
reflectivethinking. 

Asl wasteachingl thoughtabouthowl ccxjidgaintheattenticnofthedass 
because it was obvious that they weren't with me. 1 1 was very hot i n the 
classroom and the students were restless. There was a need for an air 
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conditioningbuttherewasn'tany.Theatmospherewasn'tgoodatall. I also 
noticed I real ly needed to work on how tocarry on a I esson tocapti vatethe 
students'attenti on . I fel t that thi s I esson cou I d have been done better wi th 
therightinstructor.WhenI finished the I esson I walkedintoanother fifth 
grade dass and saw a more successful teacher. I explained to her what 
happened during my observation and sheassured meit wasn'tjust meit 
was al sothestudents. Thi s i s the I owest performi ng fifth graded ass. But 
this information still didn't justify how I performed. This I will work on 
becausel want toreach children and elevate them. If I can't do this, I am 
damagi ng them i nstead of hel pi ng them. 

Thisjournal entry shows how Shakira views knowledge as uncertain 
and seeks to find answers in different ways. The premise reflection lies 
in her critical judgment of thefifth grade teacher's comments. This is an 
example of critical reflection and requires a certain epistemological 
stance. Si nee the knowledge she was seeking concerning how to engage 
students in a learning activity was uncertain, she had to seek her own 
answer totheproblem. Sheconsideredanauthorityfora possiblesource 
of the knowledge she sought but did not close her mind to the possibility 
that even the authority could bewrong. This openness to critically view 
the problem from different angles and to examine assumptions required 
at I east the open-mindedness (Dewey, 1933) of the independent knower. 
Her openness to view authority as an equal, rather than someone with 
power above her also hel ped her tocritical lyexaminethe assumptions of 
thesuccessful teacher. Thi stypi cal way of reasoning for the I ndependent 
Knower who uses the Interindividual Pattern, led her to reach the 
highest level of reflection. Shakira viewed her role of learner as an 
inquirer who sought answers to questions outside and within herself, 
consider! ngal I sources of knowledge equally valid. Yet, sheonly engaged 
in this type of reflection once during the study. 

Thejournaisfrom both participants showed a relationship between 
theepistemology and type of reflect! vethinki ng exhibited. Higher levels 
of reflective thinking were demonstrated by Shakira, who was an 
independent knower. Conversely, Elena whowasatransitional knower, 
exhibited lower levels of reflective thinking. 

It can be inferred from theanalysisthat the ways of knowing that are 
more complex lead to more frequency of reflective thinking and higher 
levels of reflectivity. The implication is that the more complex the 
epistemological stage, the more reflective the person will be. Further- 
more, experience in the classroom did not seem to be a factor in the level 
of reflective thinking. In this comparison Shakira, who had been a 
paraprofessional for 3 years exhibited a more sophisticated level of 
reflect! vethi nki ngthan E lena, whoonly had worked i n theclassroomfor 
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oneThisfindingcontradictsstudiesthatcomparethereflectivethinking 
of preservice and inservice teachers, but further study in this area is 
warranted. Nevertheless, Shakira demonstrated the highest level of 
reflectivityofall thepartici pants, even surpass! ng a partici pant who had 
15 years of experience in the classroom. 

Conclusion 

Studies haveshown that teachers' views of teach! ngandlearningare 
socially constructed (Connelly & Clandinin, 1994; Lortie, 1975,). These 
views impact on their ways of know! ngandarethebuildingblocksof their 
epistemology, which formtheir educational philosophies.Thesesystems 
of beliefs create epistemic stances that in turn influence their profes- 
sional practices such as reflective thin king. I fteacher educators want to 
promote reflective thinking in teachers to the point where it becomes a 
habit of mind in their professional lives, a habit that lasts beyond their 
teacher preparation programs, then it isnecessarytopromoteadevelop- 
ment I n thei r val ues about learn! ng, a change i n thei r epi stem! c stances. 
In other words, if teacher education programs are aimed at promoting 
educational reform, or aiming to prepare teachers who use sound, 
effective teaching methods, then these programs have to include activi- 
tiesaimed at promotingsuch transformation. Thistransformation needs 
to be situated attheverycoreoftheir being, attheaffectivelevel, where 
the values about practice are forged. 

The connection between professional values and the professional 
practices of teachers is not a novel idea, certainly Dewey's (1933) 
prerequisiteattitudesfor reflection (open-mindedness, responsi bilityand 
wholeheartedness), are based on specific sets of values. Yet the magni- 
tude of the task of developing teachers' professional actions is yet to be 
fully realized and others have alluded to the complexity of developing 
habits of mind such as reflective thinking (Mezirow, 1991). The study 
presented herethough 1 1 mited i n general izabi I ity, strongl y suggeststhat 
this type of development requires a transformation through years of 
experiences and activities that will promotean epistemic stance leading 
toopen-mi ndedness, and i n turn, tothe possi bi I ity of engagi ngon criti cal 
reflective thought. This deep level of development may be beyond the 
scope of four-year teacher preparation programs. It requires a carefully 
orchestrated curriculum during teacher preparation along with the 
appropriate professional setting after graduation, where teachers can 
engage in reflection and inquiry about their practices. Programs that 
infuse inquiry and action research in teacher preparation courses and 
educative mentoring in field experiences (Feiman-Nemser, 2001, p. 17) 
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can set thestagefor the initial phaseofsuch a development and are good 
examplesofwaystopromotecritical reflectivethinkinginteachersatthe 
pre-service level. 

I n providing the space for such development, pre-service teachers 
need to feel safe to explore their values and develop their practice. 
Therefore teacher educators need to possess the necessary open stance 
in themselves to allow for a multiplicity of perspectives in professional 
practice. This open-mi nded stance i s i mpl ied i n N CATE 's standard that 
aimstopromotereflectivethinking in teachers yet, it is often overlooked. 
It is clear from this examination of the relationship between epistemic 
stances and reflectivethinking, that thestandardsand policies currently 
being enforced presuppose the viewpoint that values multiple perspec- 
tives and context based knowledge. Thus, a way of knowing based on a 
receiving or transitional knowing stance (as the case of Elena) rather 
than inquiry is often considered less sophisticated. Yet, even this 
assessment of students' abilities can limit their development because it 
presupposes a correct way of thinki ng. Teacher educators therefore need 
to question their right to impose their own professional values on their 
students through their instructional practices, assigning grades to 
reflectivejournals where students are penalized when there is a lack of 
a critical perspective. If critical reflective thought requires specific 
epistemic stances, which aregrounded in values, then teacher educators 
may be assess! ng thei r students' val ues, i nstead of thei r abi I ity to reason 
logically on the pedagogical issues they face in their field experiences. 
Assignments that imposeand judge the ability to think reflectively as 
being purely a cognitive process needs to be carefully examined. 

I n sum, this study indicatesthatreflectivityseemsto be grounded on 
specific epistemic stances that are socially constructed. Therefore, the 
promotion of reflective teachers is a complex process that may require 
close attention in every aspect of a teacher preparation program. Most 
importantly, reflectivethinking can not be taught through afew simple 
techniques but requires education that transfer msthe preserviceteach- 
ers' ways of knowing, their views about knowledge and the roles of 
teachers and students. When reflectivethinkingbecomesa habit of mind 
based on specific epistemic views that promote its development, then 
teachers will be able to make sound pedagogical decisions. 
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